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JONATHAN INGERSOLL BOWDITCH. 

Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch, the second son of Nathaniel 
and Mary (Ingersoll) Bowditch, was born in Salem, October 15, 1806. 
He inherited more amply than any other member of the singularly 
gifted family his father's love and aptness for mathematical science, 
and had opportunity served he would have attained distinguished emi- 
nence, as he won no little reputation, in that department. But after 
his school days were over he entered upon a mercantile career, which 
for many years left him scanty leisure for scientific pursuits, except 
when at sea, and then, of course, with limited access to books and 
none to teachers. He commenced business in Boston as a clerk in the 
office of Messrs. Ropes and Ward, East India merchants, and in their 
service made several voyages as supercargo. At that time a passage 
to or from the East Indies round the Cape of Good Hope occupied 
seldom less than four, and often five months. During these voyages 
Mr. Bowditch made diligent use of his father's " Practical Navigator," 
taking observations, and keeping the ship's reckoning. At the same 
time, by well chosen books and well directed courses of reading he 
supplied in no small measure what in his earlier culture fell short of a 
liberal education. In 1836 he became President of the American 
Insurance Company in Boston, and held that office till 1864, retaining 
his place on the Board of Directors till 1884. As a business man he 
was distinguished not only by integrity of the most rigid type, but 
equally by promptness, energy, efficiency, and a practical wisdom 
closely akin to intuition. For these qualities his services were 
sought as a director in institutions of all kinds, financial, industrial, 
and charitable, and, numerous as were the trusts thus devolved upon 
him, he never suffered one of them to be a sinecure, though very 
many of them involved the gratuitous bestowal of large amounts of 
time and labor. Indeed, he sustained for many years two characters 
not often united in a superlative degree ; in business circles being re- 
garded as of exceptionally sound and safe judgment and superior exec- 
utive capacity, while the outside world looked upon him as a public 
benefactor. 

Mr. Bowditch shared, and no one who knew him can doubt that he 
shared with his whole heart and soul, the honor that rests upon all 
his father's children in determining unselfishly the question whether 
he should devote a full third part of what would be their patrimony 
to the publication of his great astronomical work, or should accept 
the subsidies that might be offered by the American Academy and the 
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friends of science. After his father's death in 1838, Mr. Bowditch 
assumed the editorship of frequent successive editions of " The Prac- 
tical Navigator," making such corrections and new calculations as 
were needed, until the copyright was purchased by the United States 
government, and so became public property. 

Mr. Bowditch erected a private astronomical observatory in connec- 
tion with his summer residence at Canton, and for many years made 
there observations of celestial phenomena, while he kept at the same 
time a full meteorological register. He early interested himself in the 
Observatory of Harvard College. He was the fellow townsman and 
the early and lifelong friend of Benjamin Peirce, the first Professor of 
Astronomy in the University, and was in intimate association with both 
the Bonds and with Professor Winlock. Professor Pickering is of his 
near kindred ; but Mr. Bowditch, though fully aware of his scientific 
talents and attainments, hesitated to recommend him for his present 
office, on the ground that he had never made a specialty of astronomy, 
and withdrew his objections only when persuaded that the training of 
an accomplished physicist implies an ability in the invention, improve- 
ment, and direction of instruments and methods of observation which 
the mere scientific knowledge of astronomy cannot furnish, — a propo- 
sition which, if it needs proof, is abundantly demonstrated in the 
recent history and present condition of the Harvard Observatory. 
Mr. Bowditch was for many years a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Overseers of the College for visiting the Observatory, 
and rendered important aid to its administration, especially in the in- 
vestment and increase of its funds, to which he was himself a generous 
contributor, and for which he secured in many instances donations and 
annual subscriptions. He took an equally active and beneficent inter- 
est in various other departments and enterprises of the University, — 
in the erection of Memorial Hall, in the establishment of the Scientific 
Museum, and in the various improvements that have been made in the 
Medical and in the Divinity School. He was among the efficient pro- 
moters of the plan of furnishing cheap board for poor students, which 
resulted in the erection and furnishing of a large and commodious 
dining hall by the munificence of the late Nathaniel Thayer, and was 
superseded only by the ample provision of board at cost for several 
hundred students in Memorial Hall. The University recognized at 
once Mr. Bqwditch's long and varied services, and his claim to high 
regard for scholarly and scientific attainments, by conferring on him 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1849, and that of Doctor of Laws on 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, in 1887. 
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Mr. Bowditch was also a benefactor of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and a member of its Corporation and of its Financial 
Committee. 

In addition to all these public interests Mr. Bowditch for many 
years had the management of large and important private trusts, es- 
pecially of estates of widows and orphans, — a charge in which equal 
reliance was placed, and never misplaced, in his painstaking fidelity, 
his far-seeing prudence, and his financial skill. It is impossible to 
overestimate the benefit conferred on dependent families by the ad- 
ministration of trusts of this class in the hands of men who, like Mr. 
Bowditch, employ the treasured experience and wisdom of a lifetime 
for the security and well-being of those who cannot take due thought 
for themselves. 

It would be difficult to name any public charity, or any enterprise 
for the welfare of the community, which has not had aid and further- 
ance from Mr. Bowditch. He was a liberal giver, and in a good 
cause he knew how to elicit gifts, even from those whose sympathies 
are not easily moved. He could, almost in a literal sense, command 
resources where others might plead in vain. His private character 
gave weight to his influence. Truth, honor, purity, and benignity, 
while they were manifested in his relations with society and the out- 
side world, made him unspeakably precious in the more intimate circle 
of home, kindred, and friends. Impulsive, but with only generous 
impulses ; free-spoken, but with the freedom of one who has nothing to 
hide ; with quick indignation, but only for meanness and depravity, — 
he has left the memory of a truly noble life, and a void place in the 
community, larger and more diversified than it is often the lot of any 
one man to fill. He retained much of his working power and active 
usefulness till he had passed his eightieth year, though the last few 
months of his life were a season of decline and infirmity. 

Mr. Bowditch was happy in his domestic life and relations. He 
married, in 1836, Lucy Orne Nichols, daughter of Benjamin E. and 
Mary (Pickering) Nichols, and granddaughter of Timothy Picker- 
ing. She died several years ago. Of their eight children, six, three 
sons and three daughters, reached years of maturity, and are all still 
living. 



